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THE MESSAGE 


Special Education Part America’s Triumphant 
Course Toward Fuller Life for All 


our childhood many learned the beautiful lit- 
tle verse: 


“Little drops water, little grains sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the wondrous land.” 


our childhood probably did not recognize that 
these two little verses gave the germ and heart great 
social philosophy. But fortunately live and learn continually 
create develop new insights and new appreciations from our earlier learn- 
ings. This continuous creative development tremendous importance 
persons; and many ways enables move ahead helping 
make this better, happier world. 

The things that can educating exceptional children this 
time may not momentous, but there are recent evidences that gains are 
being made and there are other advances which can define and which 
should striving make good. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION GROWING AND EXTENDING 


recent report’ Dr. Elise Martens and Dr. Foster the 
Office Education shows 1940 that 385,180 exceptional children 
were enrolled special schools and classes. These special schools and 
classes were located 729 cities states and the District Colum- 
bia, and 375 public private residential schools. These children were 
being educated 15,893 teachers and our public expended more than 
million dollars for instruction alone. add the care and maintenance 
provided residential schools the total expenditure exceeded million 
dollars. 

Trends the development special education challenge our interest. 
During the last years enrollments braille and sight-saving classes have 
doubled. During the last years enrollments day schools for the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing have increased 464 per cent, the number classes for 
slow learning children have increased 400 per cent. During the last ten 
years classes enrolling crippled children have doubled; for low vitality chil- 
dren enrollments increased 140 per cent; for the defective speech en- 
rollments were multiplied more than five times; for the gifted they nearly 


Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children,” Biennial Survey 
Education the United States, 1938-40, Vol. II, Ch. pp. 1-199, Office Educa- 


tion, Washington, 
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doubled. Special schools for educating epileptic children have only been 
started within the last decade; but 1940, cities states had estab- 
lished educational programs for 499 epileptic children. The only area 
which special education did not appear moving definitely ahead was 
educating socially maladjusted behavior problem 
ments 1940 were per cent ahead 1930; but the 1940 enrollment was 


2,176 less than 1936. 


TRENDS 

The figures cited above show trends special education. general 
they are heartening and general they show that good advance being 
made. More states are providing special schools and classes. More states are 
granting state aid and educational appropriations are being increased. 
pital and convalescent schools and home-teaching are receiving particular 
impetus. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, superintendent schools Los Angeles until 
1929, ably defined the great tides and trends which are shaping our Ameri- 
can way life. She said: 


believe entirely underrate the achievements our American civilization. 
People have grown more understanding their obligations, more wholesome and 
genuinely humane. This proved their relief work and their provisions for the 
care and education the handicapped child. America has shown steady growth 
social That have travelled long way toward social justice can 
seen when compare the fate the eighteenth century children with the almost 
tender consideration shown today many American schools and communities for the 
handicapped child. The spirits men have grown nobler understanding their 
responsibility all children and especially the handicapped. more humane and 
enlightened public opinion has brought about necessary legislation. Great teachers have 
studied and experimented discover the most effective techniques. The heart 
America is, after all, right. still has dreams better world for all. She has 
travelled with astounding speed the relief destitution and service the handi- 
capped child. Our America has just started long, triumphant course toward 


fuller life for 


SOME THINGS THE COUNCIL AND OUR CHAPTERS CAN 

There are many things that our Council and chapters can and should 
doing. Shall enumerate just few? can better acquaint teachers 
regular grades and our public generally with the diagnostic and remedial 
procedures employ. that way they can better serve the less seriously 
handicapped children who will remain regular grades. Possibly can 
work more closely with medical and social agencies and thus improve and 
extend our own special class services. need recruit larger numbers 
our finest young people prepare teach exceptional children. 
seems particularly important this time that follow the work suc- 
cess and social adjustment former pupils who have been enrolled spe- 
cial schools and classes. need promoting continually the pro- 
fessional growth, security and morale our members, for provide moral 


and Classes for Exceptional School Publication No. 391, 1943, 
Introduction, Los Angeles City School District, Los Angeles, California. 
(Continued page 96) 
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Book for Blind Children 


THE art illustrat- 

books for children 
has the last decade 
remarkable 
heights. Anybody who 
surveys the field 
children’s books must 
greatly impressed the 
insight into the child’s mind and the 
skill artistic performance which 
enhancing most publications 
dren’s literature. This holds true for 
picture books, which illustrations 
are the main attraction, for 
those books illustrations 
serve only supplement the story 
told. 


There is, however, one group 
children who cannot share the joy 
seeing all this beauty nor derive 
from the stimulation which moti- 
vates many children their read- 
ing. Think blind children for 
whom, until recently, book meant 
only pages after pages covered with 
little embossed dots which achieved 
meaning their reading fingers glided 
along the embossed print. has been 
recognized that blind children, 
the very nature their handicap, are 


Berthold 


curtailed the range and variety 
their experiences and therefore need 
additional stimulation. Thoughtful 
people have asked frequently why 
pictures with embossed outlines are 
not used which would let the fingers 
feel what the eyes cannot see. Since 
this suggestion comes again and 
again seems justified sum 
what experience and research have 
demonstrated regard the prob- 
lem embossed pictures for the 


blind. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 


The sense touch functions for the 
blind not only receptive medium 
for surface qualities, pressure, and 
localization, but also the funda- 
mental source spatial perception. 
There general consensus opin- 
ion among psychologists that the tac- 
tual space the blind different 
from the visual space the seeing and 
that, therefore, touch perception 
objects different from visual per- 
ception. Vision functions spread- 
ing out the stimuli received from the 
environment two dimensions the 
retina like picture projected upon 
screen. Accommodation, binocular vi- 


LOWENFELD, Pu. D., director educational research the American 
Foundation for the Blind. received his doctorate from the University Vienna 
the field psychology. was one time director orphanage Vienna, and 
later became head teacher the Institution for the Blind, Hohe Warte, the same city. 
1930 received Rockefeller Research fellowship and spent one year the 
United States studying work for the blind, under the auspices the Social Science 


Research Council. 


After the German occupation Austria 1938, left Vienna and came the 
United States, and 1939 joined the staff the American Foundation for the Blind. 

Among his professional affiliations are included membership the National Educa- 
tion Association and the board directors the American Association Workers 
for the Blind. also member the American Psychological Association and 
the Council’s committee international relations. 
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sion, perspective, and other cues, in- 
dicate distance depth and result 
the visual perception space. Per- 
ception the sense touch does not 
know any spatial perspective because 
its realm originally three di- 
mensions. 


What place held this scheme 
embossed pictures? Embossed pic- 
tures use three-dimension dots 
lines, raised surfaces, for the pur- 
pose making tangible outlines 
objects they are perceived vision 
two dimensions. Thus visual cate- 
gories are applied the sense 
touch which are extraneous 
it. concrete, the embossed 
outline bird gives the shape 
the object seen. The touching 
hands observing real bird, 
model bird, move three dimen- 
sions and embrace the object, parts 
it, creating thereby three-dimen- 
sional perception. They not fol- 
low the visually perceived outline 
the object which for them only one 
thousands possible lines. The 
embossed outline therefore ab- 
straction not corresponding with the 
actual perception the bird touch. 
such, constitutes only symbol 
the object which educationally 
and psychologically less value than 
description and becomes 
meaningful only added verbal in- 
terpretation and explanation. But 
even then, the embossed picture 
bird, practically any other three- 
dimensional object, functions only 
symbol and not representation 
the real thing. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 


The ability blind children 
recognize touch simple embossed 
pictures has been studied and reported 


the basis series experi- 
ments the authors reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: seems un- 
wise expend considerable 
amount time teaching blind chil- 
dren how recognize tactually pic- 
tures three dimensional objects. If, 
however, the needs the child de- 
mand instruction upon the identifica- 
tion simple figures two dimen- 
sions, time for such work seems jus- 
tified” (page 163), and “It may 
value make use embossed de- 
signs bi-dimensional type the 
education blind children, but 
very doubtful embossed pictures 
tri-dimensional objects, 
spective involved, possess any real 


meaning for children without sight 
even after systematic instruction” 


(page 163). 

These conclusions indicate that the 
use embossed matsrial the teach- 
ing geometry should successful 
and that, addition this, embossed 
pictures essentially two-dimen- 
sional objects, such wheel 
pair scissors, might prove helpful; 
however, the authors conclude 
ability blind children recognize 
tactually embossed designs 
tures very limited, especially re- 
gard the latter” (page 154). 


GENERAL EXPERIENCE TEACHERS 
THE BLIND 

The idea using embossed pictures 
the education blind children 
old and often-tried one. Teachers 
the blind all parts the world 
have one time another tried 
use embossed pictures -and suggestions 


V., and‘ Merry, K., “The 
Tactual Recognition Embossed Pictures 
Blind Children,” Journal Applied Psy- 
chology, pp. 148-163, Vol. 17, April 1933. 
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well-meaning laymen have again 
and again led experimentations with 
such material. There doubt that 
the idea using embossed pictures 
has been given more than fair chance 
but experience has always led 
abandonment such efforts. can 
stated that responsible edu- 
blind children now favor 
using this method. 


The argument that the blind “en- 
joy” embossed pictures has direct 
bearing the question their edu- 
cational usefulness. can well 
imagined that children who are re- 
stricted their access experiences 
might get certain amount pleasure 
from such pictures, particularly 
they are accompanied verbal ex- 
planations. But want give 
the children just something enjoy 
can think any number things 
that would serve this purpose. The 
real problem is: “Are they enriched 
their experiences embossed pic- 
tures? And this question has, the 
best our knowledge, answered 
the negative. 

1933 the authors mentioned 
above stated, “It can asserted with 
truth, therefore, that complete and 
satisfactory substitute for the peda- 
gogical value pictures exists 
present the education the 
Since then, new reading medium for 
the blind the Talking Book has 
come into existence and now wide- 
used. presents new possibilities 
for illustrations for blind children, 
this case, audible illustrations. Talk- 
ing Books are essentially long-playing 
phonograph records which reproduce 
the text read professional read- 
actors. the text, all kinds sound 


148. 
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effects can added much visual 
illustrations are added the text 
printed book. course cannot 
claimed that sound-illustrations are 
complete substitute for the experi- 
ences derived from pictures but they 
offer most the pedagogical values 
that visual book illustrations have for 
seeing children. Let consider for 
moment the different purposes 
visual illustrations books for chil- 
dren. 
Visual illustrations— 
Supply and organize information 
verbal description 
Encourage and cultivate imagin- 
ation 
Help establish mood 
Give motivation and add stimula- 


tion 

Give pleasure. 

compare the effects visual 
and audible illustrations find that 
practically all points which men- 
tions also hold true for the audible 
ones. Just most visual illustrations 
are reproductions actual visual ex- 
periences, audible illustrations are re- 
productions aural experiences. The 
real difference between the two illus- 
trative media inherent the dif- 
ferent nature visual and aural ex- 
periences. visual illustration de- 
picts the object—as the 
artist intends be—and has 
definite quality concreteness. The 
sound-illustration, its very nature, 
can reproduce only the sound emanat- 
ing from the object. give ample 
example, the picture bird gives 
idea the bird really exists; 


‘the sound effect conveys the bird’s 


song but nothing its visual 
tangible appearance. (The latter can 
supplied the blind child only 
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touch contact with the object itself 
model it.) This “object-qual- 
ity” visual experiences the rea- 
son why visual illustrations can serve 
aids organizing information or, 
other words, can add meaning 
yond the verbal description. all 
other respects sound-illustrations offer 
blind children the same pedagogical 
values visual illustrations 
seeing children and sometimes serve 
even more effectively, particularly 
establishing mood, giving pleasure, 
recalling the vividness past ex- 
periences. The sound effect train 
passing by, for instance, may create 
the feeling real experience better 
than does the picture train, and 
unquestionably very much enjoyed 
the listening child. 


course the variety objects and 
situations which permit illustration 
sound very much restricted com- 
pared with that objects and situa- 
tions offering opportunities for visual 
illustrations. Many more things can 
seen than heard and while they 
can seen for long time they may 
heard only occasionally. 


The Talking Book Education Project 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind has been active since 1939 
promoting the use the Talking Book 
past few years considerable number 
educational Talking Books have 
been recorded order demonstrate 
different ways which sound effects 
can used connection with the 
new reading medium. the Farm 
Marion Duncan, sound-picture 
book which tells about life farm 
and about country life general. The 


Berthold, “The Talking Book 
and Braille,” Journal Exceptional Chil- 
dren, pp. 270-275, Vol. April 1941. 


sounds the farm animals, farm 
machinery, and county fair are 
recorded. Here the sounds form 
essential part the book. 

Other Talking Books use sound ef- 
fects and dramatizations whenever the 
text offers opportunity, much 
the form incidental book illustra- 
tions. Among these are such Talking 
Books Advancing America; the 
Drama Transportation and Com- 
munication Merrill Dennison; Flight 
Henry Lent which describes 
flight from New York Chicago; 
and the series study units, Our 
Changing World, which includes such 
titles “Across the Isthmus; the Story 


the Panama Canal” and “Wires 
Round the World; the Story the 
Telegraph.” 

Books about animals lend them- 


selves especially well sound illus- 
trating. The Talking Book, Lions, 
adapted from the book 
Robinson, tells with added sound ef- 
fects lion hunt, lions Ro- 
man arena, and lions general giv- 
ing the roaring, snarling, and grunt- 
ing full-grown lions, the roaring at- 
tempts lion cub and the sounds 
hungry lioness. Elephants, an- 
other book the same author, dif- 
ferent technique used. The book 
introduced the dramatized visit 
boy the zoo which the zoo- 
keeper shows the boy around and tells 
him about the elephants, which can 
heard trumpeting while the boy visits 
the elephant’s house. The 
minute introduction ends with the boy 
expressing his wish read more 
about elephants and the text the 
book Robinson the other 
side the record. kind frontis- 
piece technique the record- 
ing Here Comes the Circus 
Horace Moses. Each chapter 
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this book introduced charac- 
teristic sound effect, for instance, “The 
Lot,” the noises the working- 
men putting the tent; “The Mena- 
sounds the animals; “The 
Mid-Way,” sounds the crowd, 
the calliope, and the barkers. After 
the sound-frontispiece the text pre- 
sented straight reading. 

More the nature experiment 
the recording, Safari Africa, 
which big game hunter 
sonally interviewed and the high spots 
his report are illustrated the 
sounds such wild animals hip- 
popotami, elephants, leopards, lions, 
hyenas, and the beating native 
drums and the sounds Pigmy 
orchestra. unique undertaking was 
the recording series bird rec- 
ords, American Bird Biographies, 
Arthur Allen, comprising the 
stories thirty-one birds, each story 
complete one record. The stories 
are told autobiographical form. 
the beginning the song the bird 
recorded and, when the bird’s story 
has been told, its song repeated and 
those other birds belonging the 
same family are given. The bird songs 
for this series were recorded the 
field the Department Ornithology 
Cornell University. 

Under the title, “Dramatic Hours 
American History” important events 
the development the United 
States were recorded, dramatized 
east actors. Such Talking Book 
plays The Landing the Pilgrims, 
The Story Nathan Hale, The Right 
Print the Truth, all Henry Fisk 
Carlton, serve two-fold purpose. 
They set examples for play production 
teachers and students their own 
dramatic arts activities. They also 
can used illustrations connec- 
tion with the reading history text- 
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books, particularly with the new Talk- 
ing Book edition The Rise Our 
Free Nation, American History, 
Edna McGuire and Thomas Port- 
wood, which was finished recently 
fifty-four double-faced records the 
first textbook ever recorded Talk- 
ing Book 

might also mention here 
course teaching the Radio Code 
which has been recorded Talking 
Book, The Radio Code the Voice- 
Code Method, John Hart. This 
course based the principle that 
the Morse code language 
sound should learned entirely 
ear. Therefore, all code signs are 
given their original form audible 
dots and dashes without detour 
through visual symbols. This kind 
presentation also permits the gradual 
speeding the code the lessons 
progress until the end the speed 
required for the Second Class Radio- 
achieved. 


field which audible illustrations 
are clearly superior visual ones 
that music. series biographies 
great composers Opal Wheeler 
(some them collaboration with 
Sybil Deucher) was recorded Talk- 
ing Book form. them the musical 
illustrations are actually played the 
records and many have been added 
those included the printed edition 
the books. For instance, the 
story Beethoven, instead encoun- 
tering few bars musical notation 
illustrate his “Anger Over Lost 
Penny,” seeing child does when 
reading his book, the blind child hears 


‘this composition played the piano. 


Other selections are either sung, 


“Learning Listening,” Outlook for 
the Blind, October, 1943. 
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played orchestra, string quar- 
tet. Each Talking Book too provid- 
with “musical end-papers,” the 
beginning and closing the book, 
the form music characteristic for 
the composer. The Haydn biography, 
for instance, opens with the “Toy Sym- 
phony” and the Stephen Foster bi- 
ography with the song, “Old Dog 
Tray.” The books are further en- 
hanced the fact that Miss Opai 
Wheeler, the author, reads the stories 
herself and gives them the flavor 
her own interpretation: The biograph- 
ies Bach, Beethoven, Foster Haydn, 
MacDowell, Mozart, and Schubert 
have been recorded and others will 
added. 

The Talking Books mentioned 
this article show what been 
done the past 
demonstrate the use sound-illus- 


trations books for blind children. 


There are unquestionably great 
many further possibilities for de- 
velopment this special field—in 


scope well technical perfec- 
tion. The public, and particularly 
children, have become more ear-mind- 
through the radio and the sound 
film. Who hasn’t heard youngster 
imitating the noises and sounds which 
modern warfare produces—the rattling 
the ak-ak gun, the droning 
heavy bomber, and the whistling 
bomb? knows these noises 
only from sound effects since, fortun- 
ately, the scenes war are far re- 
moved from him. Think how much 
more sound effects must mean blind 
children handicap removes 
them from many experiences which 
are within easy reach their seeing 
companions. 


How Swipe 
First yow the dime store and then 
yow and look around then 
yow counter and see 


what yow like. 


Then yow look around and see 
any bodys looking and then yow 
stick your pocket, 
and yow get caught with 
try and get rid it. 
and then yow start running away. 

—Written by 6th grade Detroit pupil when teacher ig eon an essay on any freely chosen subject. 


Submitted by E. L. Bridge, probation officer, Wayne 


uvenile Court. 
Delinquency News Letter 


Junk Men 
are Junk Men. belong that Pedagogical Clan whose business salvage 


the Seconds and Discards shunted out the Educational Assembly Line. 


The tarnished 


and crossgrained, the internally strained, the almost hopeless—these our Clan accept. 


Working with junk are left alone and apart. 


Unmolested courses study, 


state examinations, grades promotions, have time teach. Teach those with 
whom others have failed, either through lack ability, understanding, opportunity, 


because the very physical necessities the Assembly Line. 


And our hope 


that means picking and choosing, sorting and salvaging and rehabilitating, may 
rediscover some the fundamentals that our brethren the other Clans have over- 


looked. 


Day Prevocational School 
Seattle, Washington 
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Special Education for Gifted Children 


Organizing Class 
Edith Fox Carlson and Marion Wiles 


GENERAL AIMS 


the fall 1940 

special class for gifted 

children was started 

the Brockton Public 

primary aim was help 

children superior in- 

telligence develop their potentialities 

the maximum. was hoped that 

the class would bring out leadership 

qualities; that would serve 

stimulus creative activity; and that 

would indicate way meeting 

the need democracy for people 
distinguished abilities. 

The Brockton School Department 
which Mr. John Miller and Mr. Ed- 
win Nelson have been superin- 
tendents, and the Brockton Child 
Guidance Clinic under the direction 
Dr. Edgar Yerbury, head the 
Massachusetts Division Mental Hy- 
giene, have worked together this 
well intellectual development was 
stressed. Emphasis was placed the 


maximum total adjust- 


ment the child. 


working with gift- 
children, the clinic 
had found, many 
other investigators had, 
that very bright children 
tend waste large 
percentage their time 
that they develop habits laziness; 
and that they frequently tend be- 
come egotistical. Other problems that 
seem part the personality 
picture many superior children 
were extreme tenseness, social mal- 
adjustment due intellectual acceler- 
ation without proportional emotional 
and physical advancement, and exag- 
gerated diversification interests. The 
question grade placement for these 
children had always been difficult 
one. When accelerated school, they 
lost contact with their contemporaries. 
When they were given enriched 
program, their interests tended be- 
come too widely dissipated, and they 
were still kept from applying their 


Fox B., psychologist for the Division Mental Hygiene 
the Massachusetts Department Mental Health. She received her bachelor arts de- 


gree psychology from Smith. 


Among her professional affiliations are Phi Beta Kappa and the Boston chapter 
the National Council Women Psychologists. 


Marion Ep. D., educational consultant for the Brockton Public Schools, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. She served from 1936 1941 general supervisor primary 


grades Brockton. 


Dr. Wiles received her bachelor’s degree from Columbia University; her master’s and 
doctorate from Harvard, Cambridge, Massachusetts. fields specialization have 


been elementary education and supervision. 


General Supervisors Public Education Massachusetts, Brockton Social Workers 
Study Group, Plymouth County Special Class Teachers Association. She has served 
several these organizations official capacities. 
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full capacities the learning basic 
subjects. 

was felt that special class for 
gifted children would help solve some 
these problems. Each child would 
receive the stimulation and challenge 
working with others equally bright. 
Thus habits laziness and boredom 
with school might -avoided. The 
children might, such environ- 
ment, set higher goals for themselves 
and less likely show satisfaction 
with mediocre work. was hoped, 
too, that group this sort, com- 
petition would replaced, some 
extent, spirit cooperation. 


SELECTION PUPILS 

The school and clinic agreed 
make the experiment with group 
pupils entering the third and fourth 
grades. These children had not been 
school sufficient length time for 
the problems usually associated with 
gifted children have become firmly 
established, but they had been 
school long enough that data 
their academic standing were avail- 
able. was felt, too, that the latency 
stage—the relatively quiet years 
tween two periods high emotional- 
ity and strong conflicts—was the ideal 
time give bright pupils the oppor- 
tunities develop their intellectual 
interests. 

During the summer, the supervisor 
elementary grades had submitted 
the Child Guidance Clinic list 
potential candidates for 
These were third and fourth grade 
pupils who resided the west district 
the city and who gave evidence 
superior ability. The clinic selected 
from this list all those who: 

(1) Had IQ’s 125 over 
group intelligence tests given the 


schools. 


(2) Had achievement levels least 
two years above their expectancy 
levels despite IQ’s below 125 group 
tests. 

(3) Were considered their teach- 
ers exceptionally bright, al- 
though they did not meet the qualifica- 
tions either high IQ’s group tests 
high achievement scores. 

The thirty-seven children who met 
the requirements were given the 1916 
Revision the Stanford-Binet Scale, 
after the permission their parents 
for clinic study had been received. 
Seventeen them obtained Stanford- 
chiatric examination was made and 
anamnesis obtained each the 
seventeen. 

The anamnesis comprised study 
the child’s physical and mental de- 
velopment, including his 
tory, habits, sex development, 
school life, play life, mother’s impres- 
sion the child’s 
vironment, including neighborhood, 
home, economic situation, religion, par- 
ents and siblings, and heredity. 

During the psychiatric interview, 
the mother and child, separately, were 
given opportunity ask 
tions about the class. Educational 
work with the parents enabled them 
understand the aims the proiect 
and helped them utilize the class 
without abuse. 

the thirty-seven children who 
had been selected for study from the 
list submitted the clinic, twenty-six 
were examined because their grouv 
intelligence test IQ’s were least 125. 
The clinic recommended eleven 
these for the class. Fifteen were re- 
jected. 


*One child this group was accepted with 
129. 
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Eight were studied the basis 
teachers’ estimates. Two these were 
recommended and six rejected. 

Three were studied because high 
achievement level. Two were recom- 
mended and one rejected. 

The parents one the children 
who had been selected the clinic 
preferred not send their son the 
special class. The group, the time 
the class began November 1940, 
consisted eight boys and eight girls. 
Five the children were the third 
grade, eleven the fourth grade. 


DATA CHILDREN ENTERING THE CLASS 
The range chronological ages 
that time was from years, months 
through years, months with 
median chronological age years, 
months. 

The mental age range was from 
years, month through years 
months with median mental age 
years, months. 

The range was from 129 through 
159 with median 134. 

total achievement scores, the 
grade range was from 2.6 9.7 with 
median grade 5.2. 

The psychologist classified the chil- 
four categories for reading 
ability. One was considered “Excel- 
lent” reading, five were rated 
“Good,” six were rated and 
four were rated “Not Good.” 

All these children were thought, 
very tense, and most them were 
overconscientious. Besides this, six 
them presented other emotional and 
social problems: one had “nervous 
stomach,” cried frequently, and wor- 
ried great deal. Other problems re- 
vealed were: poor social adjustment, 
food capriciousness, 
school, extreme 
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treme timidity, negativism, and stub- 
bornness. 

None the children had serious 
health problems. Twelve were con- 
sidered perfect health. Four 
had minor complaints such slight 
headaches allergies. Almost all 
them were excellent physical speci- 
mens, tall for their ages, and well- 
developed. group, they were un- 
usually attractive. None them re- 
vealed any special talents. Some 
them could draw slightly better than 
the average, two had very good sing- 
ing voices, one had 
ability. 

Seven them came from privileged 
homes, eight from average homes, and 
one from impoverished home. None 
the families had ever received re- 
None the children came from 
broken homes. 

All the pupils had been born 
this country. Three were Jewish. The 
parents one child were born Rus- 
sia. The father and mother an- 
other are Canadian. One father 
Italian birth. The other parents are 
American born. 

Four fathers attended college. Four 
graduated from professional voca- 
tional schools. Six others attended 
high school. One completed his formal 
education with grammar school gradu- 
ation. And one did not complete 
grammar school. 

Four the mothers attended col- 
lege, and two them are college 
graduates. 

Two fathers are professional men; 
five own their own businesses; three 
hold executive positions; three are 


factors were operative here, for 
the school where the class was held was 
one the best residential neighborhoods 
Brockton. 
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white-collar workers; and three are 
laborers. 

Very few cultural contributions had 
been made any near relatives 
these children. None the relatives 
had achieved fame. 


PLANS FOR THE CLASS 

The Ellis Brett School was selected 
the home for the class. small 
school for grades through VI. Thus 
the special class children would 
building with their contemporaries 
carry out recreation activities and 
other school projects with children 
their own age typical school en- 
vironment. 

The teacher decided upon was young, 
enthusiastic, obviously match for the 
high IQ’s her pupils. Skilled 
progressive methods with nice sense 
proportion and balance, she had 
demonstrated classroom situations 
her ability combine freedom with 
discipline wholesome fashion. 

When the class began, the members 
the Child Guidance and officials 
the school set advisory commit- 
tee often seemed neces- 
sary with the special class teacher. 
Plans worked out the advisory com- 
mittee included the selection con- 
trol third and fourth grade 
children matched closely possible 
with the special class group regard 
CA’s, IQ’s social backgrounds, fam- 
ilies, health, and social and personality 
problems. The control group was 
chosen from children residing 
various sections the city. was de- 
cided that members the control 
group would given whatever ad- 
vantages the school and clinic offered 
except for special class placement. 
These children were not, course, 
grouped any real sense. They did 
not all attend the same school, nor did 


they actually carry any activities 
common. 

The committee also decided that the 
clinic would make follow-up studies 
the pupils the special class. The 
teacher was free confer with mem- 
bers the clinic staff any time and 
therapy would offered those re- 
quiring it. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

Each the seventeen children 
the special class presented challenging 
problems the clinic and the 
teacher. Three cases are selected for 
brief mention here illustrate the 
type situation where was felt 
that special-class placement would 
help. 

Philip was pathetic little Jewish 
boy who had not been studied when 
the other children were. was re- 
ferred his principal after- 
thought few months after the class 
had started. was very sad 
little boy whose father had committed 
suicide few years before. His adoles- 
cent sister had had several psychotic 
episodes. Philip was shy, timid, nerv- 
ous, fearful other children. 
attractive physically than his class- 
mates, ill ease and fearful, had 
made poor adjustment during his 
first three years school. 

When the clinic saw him the end 
his third year school, was 
years and months old. His mental 
age was years and month, and the 
132. the Judge Baker Founda- 
ation Test General Information 
did well the average fourteen 
year old and better than the average 
eighth grade His achievement 
the Stanford Achievement Test was 
6.8, and the range was from 4.8 
arithmetic 9.2 language. The 
was overzealous his school 
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work compensate for his social in- 
adequacies. was hoped that the 
special class Philip would find him- 
self part small group which 
would have definite place. Some 
his classmates might easily surpass 
him certain subjects. But he, with 
his vast fund general information, 
would have specific contribution 
make. had, heretofore, been able 
win the approval his teacher for 
his high academic record. But now 
would have the approval his con- 
temporaries for bright youngsters ap- 
preciate the contributions the other 
children. Instead serving him 
escape, learning would become 
pleasant, healthful experience which 
would aid him his adjustment 
the group. 

Walter (CA, years and months; 
MA, years and months; 132) 
was very attractive, likable little 
fellow. came from home where 
intellectual achievement 
ered all important. Very much younger 
than his sister, and the only boy 
the family, was accustomed 
much adult attention. had caused 
his teachers great deal trouble 
because his constant efforts gain 
notice. was over-aggressive 
school, spoke out even when had 
nothing contribute, and rarely gave 
another child the opportunity talk 
without interrupting him. 

was placed the special class 
for the purpose enabling him 
discover that there are others bright 
and brighter than he. The spirit 
competition this child would be, 
was hoped, supplanted spirit 


Jim’s ability had remained undis- 
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covered both home and school. 

Tested the age years and 
months, was found have 
came from underprivileged home. 
was rejected his mother. Bois- 
terous, negativistic, stubborn, quick- 
tempered, and boastful, had not 
made himself popular with his teacher. 
The special class teacher, who had 
taught him previously, was reluctant 
accept him the special class. She 
found hard believe was bright 
enough for it. was hoped that this 
boy, stimulated attendance the 
special class, would prove his ability 
and given wholesome outlets for his 
energies; and that the friendships 
made the group would aid him 
his social adjustment well. 


CONCLUSION 

This overview the launching 
the special class for gifted pupils will 
followed two other articles. The 
next report will review the activities 
carried the pupils. The last 
article will summarize outcomes 
ized the end three-year period. 

Although the outcomes will de- 
scribed later detail, four statements 
definite values the program are 
used conclude this article. 

vide unique experiences and learning 
aids for the pupils. 

Pupils were not held back slower 
moving groups. 

Pupils had less chance develop 
unwholesome work habits, such 
dawdling. 

Each person’s thinking 
lenged others with equally high in- 
tellects. 
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Case and Cumulative Records 


application 
the case study method 
the problems ex- 
ceptional 
been outlined elsewhere 
the Journal se- 
quence five major 
steps: (1) recognition 
and determination the status the 
phenomenon investigated, (2) 
collection data relating the factors 
circumstances associated with the 
given phenomenon, (3) diagnosis 
identification casual factors 
basis for remedial developmental 
treatment, (4) application remedial 
adjustment measures, and (5) sub- 
sequent follow-up determine the 
fectiveness the treatment applied. 
these five phases case study and 
case work are accepted both logi- 
cal and functional sequence steps 
toward adjustment, comment hardly 
necessary indicate the need for ade- 
quate records evidence and pro- 
cedures employed, especially the 
area special education. 


CASE RECORDING 
Essential attributes well-balanced 


are: accuracy and objectiv- 


especially helpful and detailed treat- 
ment case recording see: 

Bristol, Margaret C., Handbook Social 
Case Recording, 219 pp., 1936, University 


Carter Good 


ity, conciseness and clarity, ease ref- 
erence and visibility, and uniformity 
and “up dateness.” Provision 
should made for cumulative re- 
interviews, the narrative, 
information, sum- 


cording of: 
letters, anecdotal 
maries, and interpretation and treat- 
ment. Certain these characteristics 
will discussed briefly, with select- 
illustrations concerned with prob- 
lems exceptional children. Some 
the examples are drawn from the 
records case workers 
workers with whom teachers ex- 
ceptional children make frequent con- 
tact attacking common problems. 


term 


AND 
limited interpretation the 
“accuracy” refers the correct re- 
production the record informa- 
tion received, without regard the 
reliability the source the accur- 
acy the testimony relation the 
truth. far more important concept 
accuracy involves the correctness 
the data the absolute sense, al- 
though absolute accuracy 
only such concrete details as: 
names, addresses, relationships, dates, 
ages, marriage status, school grades, 


Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hamilton, Gordon, Social Case Recording, 
190 pp., 1936, Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 


Pu. D., professor education Teachers College, University 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


His fields specialization are research, psychology, and education. 


For further information concerning honors, contributions, and forth, see 
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The accompanying article the second series case study and case recording. 
was adapted the author from Carter Good, “The Sequence Steps Case 
Study and Case Work,” Educational Research Bulletin, pp. 161-171, XXI, September 16, 
1942. The article published permission. 
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height, weight, and test scores. The 
discussions criticism the available 
treatises the historical method have 
applications case recording, with re- 
spect the reliability witnesses and 
the accuracy evidence. 

Among the possible causes inac- 
curacy case recording are failure 
neglect: (1) keep the forms 
date, (2) record accurately the 
information received, (3)to express 
clearly the record the meaning in- 
tended, and (4) secure accurate in- 
formation from the source. omit- 
ting the first part the preceding sen- 
tence, the four infinitive forms repre- 
sent recommendations for increasing 
the accuracy recording. 

EASE REFERENCE, 
AND Effective recording 
reporting any area research 
must active process attention 
and selection from relative large 
mass available materials. Case- 
study recording exception. How- 
ever, there balance strike be- 
tween the completeness necessary for 
objectivity and the brevity essential 
for clarity. 

With respect ease reference 
many 
ciples for effective reporting 
research are applicable. 
helpful are main headings, subhead- 
ings, introductory statements, transi- 
tional paragraphs, and summaries. 
other words, observation the prin- 
ciples effective reporting general 
will long way toward guarantee- 
ing ease reference the use 
case records. case recording, mar- 
ginal notes for purposes references 
and emphasis have frequently proved 
helpful. When used, however, such 
marginal notes should conform the 
rules for construction well organ- 
ized outlines. 


records 
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There are possible advantages for 
research, interchange information, 
and functional use when reasonable 
uniformity records prevails within 
the agency, institution, school sys- 
tem, well between similar social 
services different territories. 

RECORDING INTERVIEWS. Since the 
technique interviewing outlined 
length full-size treatises, only 
brief summary statement recording 
interviews appropriate this 
time, with illustrations drawn from 
the area social work. social case 
recording, the narrative usually be- 
gins with the first interview, although 
certain instances the record may 
open with information concerning the 
prospective client, supplied 
source referral who may have sent 
letter, telephoned, made person- 
visit the agency. The first inter- 
view social work agency usual- 
conducted the intake department 
the office appropriate case 
worker the office, except in- 
stances old age, illness, other 
circumstances where may neces- 
sary conduct the interview the 
home. The importance the first in- 
terview such, terms initiating 
wholesome working relationships, that 
some the best case workers may 
well assigned this task. 

When conditions are favorable, with 
respect the training the case 
worker and the willingness the 
client, the first interview should 
reasonably complete, including for 
public relief agency least the min- 
imum information regarding identity, 
address, legal financial 
status, reason for application, and the 


nature and urgency the problem. 


record such items relatively sim- 
ple and brief, true expressed 
needs terms given units food, 
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shelter, education, convalescent 
care, but both interviewing and re- 
cording become more complicated 
dealing with human relationships, and 
movement within the interview. 

THE NARRATIVE AND SUMMARIES. 
historical writing, the narrative 
running record may entered either 
some appropriate combination the 
two plans organization. According 
the chronological method the con- 
tracts and interviews between the 
agency and the individual are recorded 
diary fashion they occur, al- 
though marginal topical headings 
within interview may give least 
superficial appearance topical re- 
cording. Large subdivisions the 
narrative correspond 
roughly the five major steps case 
study and case work, with the quali- 
fication that certain these steps 
times may parallel interwoven. 
The several phases study, diagnosis, 
and treatment also represent large 
topical headings appropriate for the- 
matic organization data. 

topical recording, 
from several contacts interviews 
combined under major themes, such 
as: family and home setting, neigh- 
borhood and group life, cultural back- 
ground, education, 
tivities and interests, health, mental 
attitude, occupation, and income and 
resources. Advantages topical ar- 
rangement 
space and emphasis major issues, 
with minor details relegated posi- 
tion comparative insignificance 
shown only small parts the larger 
pattern facts. counteract certain 
undesirable tendencies topical re- 
cording, the worker should 
guard against overemphasizing his 
own interpretation, the neglect 


information 


including the evidence, and should in- 
dicate the source the information re- 
corded. 

Topical recording may 
entiated from the various types 
summaries, that presents original 
data (organized according subject 
matter rather than chronological se- 
quence), whereas the summary brings 
together and reviews material that has 
previously appeared some form 
the record. The various types sum- 
maries are: (1) cover 
material between given dates the 
end certain episodes the case his- 
tory, begin new volume 
folder; (2) “transfer,” assign com- 
plete responsibility for case an- 
cooperating agency; (3) “findings,” 
reveal data significant for diagnosis 
and treatment; (4) “records,” sum- 
marize the records the files other 
agencies; and (5) “closing,” show 
the status the case the time 
Topical rather than chron- 
ological form for sum- 
maries. Extended case histories are 
relatively unreadable 
intervals appropriate sum- 
maries. 


LETTERS AND Reports. Letters and 
written reports are important part 
case recording, since they frequently 
must serve substitutes for personal 
visits and interviews. When viewed 
necessary substitutes for direct con- 
tacts, the function and significance 
effective writing terms com- 
municating and requesting essential in- 
formation become apparent. Letters 
and reports represent especially im- 
portant medium communication be- 
social-work, medical, clinical, 
legal, and educational agencies, in- 


Bristol, Margaret C., op. cit., pp. 168-71. 
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cluding the individual workers repre- 
sented. Letters should written, 
however, only when communicating 
requesting essential facts not other- 
wise readily available. The trivial 
character letters general has led 
the statement that, most letters 
remained unanswered for month, 
reply would necessary, 
this not true picture written 
communications case study and case 
work. 

details content, letters and 
reports now tend stress the immedi- 
ate situation and the treatment ad- 
justment measure applied (the in- 
formation most interest the cor- 
respondent) rather than present 
extended summary the entire 
case. Workers should cautioned 
against making diagnoses, interpreta- 
tion, standards that beyond their 
training; for example, teacher may 
communicate certain objective facts 
covering problem health, 
mental level, behavior, but 
rule must leave diagnosis and treat- 
ment the physician, psychologist, 
psychiatrist. Letters and reports 
agencies individuals should 
their confidential character. cer- 
tain routine types communication, 
forms blanks are usable, 
tween public schools and public wel- 
fare agencies. 

ground for consideration the ethical 
implications case recording, the 
primary functions records should 
kept mind: (1) render study, 
diagnosis, and treatment the case 
more effective terms the adjust- 
ment the client; and (2) serve 
community interests the treatment 
social problems and planning 
programs prevention. 
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for themselves. 


Since major purpose records 
serve the interests the client, 
critical judgment must exercised 
with respect including strictly per- 
sonal confidential information that 
may have little bearing the 
case, facts that might misused 
politically minded individuals and per- 
sons inadequate training with ac- 
cess the records. compiling case 
teachers, information concerning re- 
ligion, political preference, and mar- 
ital status ordinarly would have lit- 
tle any bearing instructional 
efficiency and should omitted; such 
facts might distorted misused 
prejudiced school board members 
others. even probably unwise 
enter the results tuberculin tests 
pupils and teachers the indi- 
vidual records, members the local 
parent-teacher organization insist 
examining and discussing such records 
their right because having spon- 
sored the testing program. addi- 
tion omitting strictly personal 
non-essential confidential information 
from the records, other alternatives 
are inform the client the nature 
and use case records before 
gives confidential information, label 
such material “confidential,” 
include such data with the assump- 
tion that all case records are con- 
fidential. 

ethical problem arises de- 
ciding what disposal make evi- 
dence that casts grave doubt the 
efficiency fellow workers the 
policies the agency institution. 
objective facts, which usually speak 
Case studies de- 
grade pupils may reveal evidence 
pointing the inefficiency first 
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grade teacher unsatisfactory ma- 
terials and methods advocated the 
administrative-supervisory staff, with- 
out making the case records de- 
liberate criticism colleagues 
school system. compiling the facts 
case study, diagnosis, 
(whether medicine, social 
education), the purpose 
recording not fix blame some 
person agency for what did did 
not happen; fix blame function 


ment 
work, 


the courts. 

question ethics involves the 
integrity the worker recording 
his mistakes, such as, inaccurate diag- 
noses errors treatment. The 
temptation omit errors com- 
nission and omission from the record, 
just tend omit the 
fallacious hypotheses tested and the 
blind alleys traversed 
research. However, the in- 
terests both accuracy and self-dis- 
cipline, the mistakes the worker 
should entered the record; for 
example, loss temper disciplining 
problem pupil haste and irritation 
interviewing the same pupil’s par- 
ents. 

Use case records professional 
workers has certain ethical implica- 
tions. Social, psychological, educa- 
tional, and medical workers will not 
ordinarily use either the pathos the 
life histories for purposes 
mere entertainment social gather- 
Difficulties and deficiencies 
individual teachers pupils rela- 
tion discipline, achievement, men- 
tality, personality are professional 
problems confidential character 
rather than information for public con- 
sumption. Caution must observed 
with respect interpreting trans- 
mitting data collected another 
agency, especially clinic hos- 


pital. Usually the responsibility 
the medical agency inform the 
patient his physical condition, 
far deemed wise for the pa- 
tient have the facts. Only extra- 
ordinary instances professional 
workers take case records outside the 
office where filed, since the risk 
losing misplacing records hav- 
ing them fall into the hands per- 
sons outside the agency places heavy 
responsibility the person who re- 
moves records from the office. 


CUMULATIVE AND ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

cumulative record one maintained 
for individual pupil client over 
period years, with successive ad- 
ditions the record relatively fre- 
marks the school subjects the 
end semester. 

Case study and counseling the 
pendent the type information 
found the more modern cumulative 
record; for example, record data im- 
portant case study relate to: schol- 
arship, educational and general apti- 
tude test scores, social and character 
ratings, health, home conditions and 
history, 
tivities, and vocational interest and 
aptitude test scores. Such records are 
especially important making longi- 
tudinal studies through which de- 
velopmental view the individual 
the group may secured. While 
use cumulative records for case 
study and counseling implies analysis 
the entire life history, there are 
many other occasions when only 
test score, taken from the record 
the teacher, counselor, supervisor, 
administrator. 


family 
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Specific uses cumulative records 
the elementary and junior high 
school levels relate to: (1) study 
the needs pupils instructional 
field, (2) discovery causes be- 
havior difficulties and failures, (3) 
identification gifted pupils, (4) dis- 
covery special abilities, and (5) 
advice pupil who wishes leave 
school during the end the 
junior high school period. 

Certain relationships have been dis- 
covered between one more items 
knowledge concerning pupil and his 
later behavior, attach prog- 
nostic value many the measure- 
ments recorded cumulative 

FORMAT AND STRUCTURE CUMULA- 
TIVE The preceding discus- 
sion the cumulative record assumes 
that all pertinent information concern- 
ing the individual will filed one 
place unit. individual folder 
necessary for filing subjective im- 
pressions, extended comments, samples 
school work, test forms, behavior 
deviations, and adjustment procedures 
employed. use medical-social work 
example, the unit record in- 
cludes data from physicians, social 
workers, nurses, and technicians. Ade- 
quate school records depend the 
cooperation parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, directors special activities, 
and number technicians. Child 
guidance clinics especially have sought 
integrate into unit record the 
medical, psychological, social, and 
psychiatric evidence discovered. Even 
though may prove simpler collect 
single type data given in- 
vestigation, imperative view 
the child toto when planning ad- 


David, Nature and Use the 
Cumulative Record, Office Education Bul- 
letin No. pp., 1938, Office Education, 
Washington, 
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justment 
dures. complete picture the 
child unified personality depends 
largely the details found cum- 
ulative, unit record system. 
CHARACTERISTICS ANECDOTAL REc- 


Anecdotal materials concerning 
behavior have come play sig- 
nificant part rounding out the cum- 
ulative record. type continuing 
individual record with emphasis 
items and episodes behavior that 
are important the development 
character personality known 
the anecdotal behavior 
its most complete form, such 
havior journal may contain varied 
types data are included de- 
tailed case study. Its anecdotes are 
not limited the maladjustments 
problem pupils, but report positive 
and constructive episodes, well 
the admirable behavior and outstand- 
ing achievements especially talent- 
well adjusted pupils. origin- 
ated the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, the anecdote 
record some significant item 
conduct, revealing episode the 
life the student, word picture 
the student action, verbal snap- 
shot taken the moment in- 
cident, any narrative the event 
significant for revealing personality. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Effective recording, 
listening, skillful interviewing, 
discriminating writing general, 
active process attention and 


like effective 
and 


‘Jarvie, L., and Ellingson, Mark, Hand- 
book the Anecdotal Behavior Journal, 
pp., 1940, University Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Randall, “The Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal,” Progressive Education, pp., 21-26, 
XIII, January, 1936. 
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selection from relatively large mass 
materials. Well-balanced records 
possess the essential attributes ac- 
curacy, objectivity, conciseness, ease 
reference, and uniformity. Special 
recording skills are essential deal- 
ing with interviews, the narrative, sum- 
maries, and letters and reports. Re- 
cording problems involve certain ethi- 
cal implications. 

cumulative record one main- 
tained for individual over period 
years, with successive additions 
relatively frequent intervals. The de- 
tailed uses cumulative records are 
varied such areas case study and 


counseling. essential that all 
pertinent information concerning the 
individual filed one place 
unit. Anecdotal materials concerning 
behavior are significant for rounding 
out the cumulative record. anec- 
dote meaningful item conduct, 
revealing episode the life the 
student, word picture any 
event helpful revealing 
sonality. the varied potential uses 
anecdotal records are prove 
fruitful, certain steps planning must 
followed and definite precaution 
must observed. 


Abnormality More Than Physical Handicap 


clear then that one the basic challenges here overcome the misunder- 
standings and the prejudices which the general public has with respect physically dis- 


abled persons. 


The community must learn approach such persons normal human 


beings who suffer temporarily permanently from physical handicap which does not, 
itself, constitute abnormality. His condition may become abnormal through his failure 
achieve security for himself, through the failure the community treat him 


human being without sentimental pity unfair discrimination. 


Certainly the united 


effort all organizations the country required, this widespread mental bias 


overcome reasonably early date. 


There reason for the persistence the 


social attitudes and the personal predilections which make the solution the general 


problem more difficult. 


tional guidance and placement and general education. 


Common effort needed prevention, treatment, voca- 


Such common effort will pro- 


duce satisfying results the elimination misery, much which clearly pre- 


ventable. 


Hopson 
Commissioner Welfare 
New York, New York 


The Democracies That Might Have Been 


Hitler and Mussolini discovered early that the whole population youth from 


years age were the most willing accept fascist doctrines. 


These young people 


were longer taking part school activities, they were economically unsure and 
they were not being initiated into full community life any basis that held promise 


equality with older adults. 


telligence and tremendous capacity for action. 


Yet potentially this age group offered idealism, energy, in- 


They might have saved Italy and Ger- 


many for democracy had more intensive and intelligent efforts' been made earlier 
harness their energies support democracy. 


Youth Service Councils 
New York State Education Department 
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Vocational Possibilities for the Mentally Retarded 


The child who goes school day 
after day only meet failure would 
far better remain illiterate if, do- 
ing so, could escape those convic- 
tions inferiority the school knows 
well how instill. almost every 
classroom tasks are given with the 
foreknowledge that many who try will 
fail. Why should any child asked 
accomplish something not 
capable doing and then penal- 
ized for his failure? child giv- 
tasks which can succeed, 
will less apt resort cheating. 
much our teaching would de- 
velop wholesome personalities rather 
than competitive skills, some our 
prisons would less crowded. 

“If first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again” must have originated the 
belief that strength built long 
series failures climaxed one 
glorious success. But the child’s first 
efforts may his best, and long 
series failures more likely kill 
his ability. “Nothing succeeds like 
success.” Success even small 
will stimulate children put 
forth their best efforts. 

Mentally retarded children have 
higher percentage physical defects 
than normal children. Lack motor 
control causes them clumsy and 
walk with shuffling gait. Many 
times when children fail learn they 
are given glasses, vision exercises, 
seated front the room; given 
more home work, scolded try hard- 
er; then their tonsils and adenoids are 
removed; they are kept after school, 
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and still the child fails learn simply 
because the curriculum unsuited 
his needs. 

The teacher’s problem, therefore, 
adjust the crriculum the needs 
these boys and girls. The closer the 
time comes for these children leave 
school, the less important 
school deficiencies and the more im- 
portant are his personal strengths. 
What they can and how they will 
get along the basic consideration for 
slow learning children. significant 
phase the curriculum these boys 
and girls training oral and writ- 
ten applications for jobs. The future 
for mentally retarded children can 
greatly improved the importance 
meeting prospective employer 
stressed. Frequent drill proper 
approaches and interviews essential 
that ultimately the child realizes 
his improvement and need com- 
pete with his 
tion blanks from many industries 
possible should used. This calls 
for the understanding new vocab- 
ulary and direct need for the spell- 
ing words necessary. Another type 
lesson which may used ad- 
vantage the teaching telephone 
calls answer positions adver- 
tised newspapers. Teaching so- 
cial-security, workman’s-compensation, 
and old-age-pension material will 


‘much help the child have better 


understanding upon 
and entering into world more com- 
plicated him because normal 
lack fundamental understandings. 
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The following list possible oc- 
cupations for boys and girls upon leav- 
ing the special classes. This list was 
compiled from various sources which 
are given pages 157-159 Clinical 


MENTAL AGE: 5-0 
Boys—rope braiding, clothes 
ing, garden work, operating mangle. 
Girls—hand ironing, hand weaving, 
knitting, weaving rag rugs with pat- 
tern. 


sort- 


MENTAL AGE: 6-0 
Boys—handling 
freight; laundry work, farm and dairy 


cinders, 


work, mowing lawns, mixing cement, 
brick layers’ assistant, common laborer, 

Girls—hand ironing, hand weaving, 
knitting, weaving rag rugs with pat- 
tern. 


MENTAL AGE: 7-0 
Boys—rough painting, simple car- 
pentry, making brooms, driving truck, 
cleaning automobiles. 
Girls—hand machine 
braiding, simple packing small arti- 
cles, bottle vinegar, case sausage. 


MENTAL AGE: 8-0 

Boys—Painters’ helper, clean boilers, 
cut hair and shave, machine operators, 
auto industry, sprayer, leather cut- 
ting, soldiers. 

Girls—make dresses cut some- 
one else, time keepers, wrapping pack- 
ages. 


MENTAL AGE: 9-0 
repairing; 
ture machine operator, repairing fur- 
niture, auto horns, drums. 
Girls—knit stockings, mittens; make 
pottery, cut and make dresses, plain 
cooking, sew buttons. 


MENTAL AGE: 10-0 

Boys—carry mail within institutions, 
set and sort type, printing, paint signs, 
shipping clerk; play the bass horn, cor- 
net. 

and reed work, Swed- 
ish embroidery, 

This selection merely shows what 
sort jobs have been held. must 
understood that the placement 
occupations these tables does not 
mean that all persons within the spe- 
cified mental age could the work, 
but does indicate the sort jobs 
held for appreciable periods time 
and therefore suggests possible jobs 
that the mentally subnormal might 
trained do. 

teacher should stand before her 
special class for slow learners and 
think, “How can best help these 
boys and girls become useful mem- 
bers society this troubled, care- 
worn world?” She assumes that these 
children are like all others, but they 
need special treatment attain their 
goals. They have the same human 
drives; their attention span short; 
they live the immediate, being un- 
able comprehend the past pres- 
ent predict the future; their limits 
learning are lower; they are train- 
able, not educable; each child 
unique; they shouldn’t considered 
candidates for delinquency 
destined criminals; their goals 
are the same; they are more like than 
unlike normal children, and the major 
difference limitation learning. 

The teachers must look into the fu- 
ture when these children will out 
school and adjusting the demands 
which society will impose upon them. 
She must think will expect- 
them, that she may help de- 
velop only the essential, useful habits. 
She must realize that all the world 
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wants know “What kind peo- 
ple are they?” and “What can they 
do?” 

There vision for the future with 
this background and 
sophy. must hoped that for- 
eign aggressor will bring harm any 
child. 

CATHERINE Bropuy, Teacher 
Mentally Retarded Children 
Washington Junior High School 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual Cor- 
rection speech difficulties stressed. 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


diagnostic teaching. 


Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, 


Children born Britain since September 1939 have never yet seen streets illumin- 


ated night. 


Reviews 


MENTAL HEALTH COLLEGE, 
Fry, D., with the collabor- 
ation Edna Rostow, 1942, The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
$2.00. 


The book consists descriptive 
the problems presented 
Yale students the Division Col- 
lege Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene 
the Department University 
Health during ten-year period be- 
tween 1926, when the Division was 
established, and 1942.” the 
“descriptive analysis” problems 
students, there considerable frank 
generalization the difficulties and 
struggles late adolescence inter- 
est those work with young 
men this stage growth and de- 
velopment. These problems and gen- 
eralizations will found the chap- 
ters Family Relationships, Sexual 
Growth, Behavior Attitudes, 
Scholastic Adjustment, Social Adjust- 
ment and Serious Disorders. Not the 
least valuable aspect the book 
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the numerous case studies presented. 

While the book will useful 
college deans men, psychiatrists, 
advisers and others responsible for 
personnel and guidance aspects col- 
lege administration, has limitations. 
(1) gathers materials from the cases 
men patients only. This distinctly 
qualifies its usefulness coeduca- 
tional colleges draws its data 
from only one-half the potential col- 
lege population. Furthermore, there 
some evidence that very special 
problems tend found the non- 
coeducational college. (2) Yale stu- 
dents are drawn largely from the up- 
per socio-economic strata. The state- 
ment printed the paper cover which 
came with the book, “they (Yale stu- 
dents) are typical the students 
viewer who teaches “poor man’s 
college,” arrant nonsense. 

Yet, spite its limitations, the 
book carefully written. The chap- 
ter Sexual Growth and the one 
Social are especially 
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well done. The chief contribution 
the book that supplies plentiful 
evidence for the need psychiatric 
service regular and necessary as- 
pect the personnel system every 
college. 
Director, Student Personnel 
and Guidance 
Western Michigan College 
Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


PSYCHOTHERAPY MEDICAL 
PRACTICE, Maurice Levine, 
1942, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
$3.50. 


“Psychotherapy means therapy 
psychological measures. means 
treatment applied directly the 
‘mind,’ which mean not sep- 
parate entity, but the functioning 
the people human being. Its 


Brief Notes 


NEW REVIEW SERVICE 

new professional field, such 
special education, one finds much 
the best material published 
iodicals and special bulletins rather 
than books. The Journal has tried 
for years keep its readers informed 
new books through the book re- 
view section. new review service 
which will also give coverage all 
the leading periodicals soon 
started these columns. Each month 
brief abstracts significant articles 
made available readers. Some at- 
tention will given research bulle- 
tins and graduate theses. hoped 


aim may increase feelings 
security, self-confidence, spon- 
taneity, and self-respect.” 

This book has been written for the 
medical practitioner. Its content, how- 
ever, should make interesting read- 
ing for the non-medical reader. The 
style simple, direct and readily un- 
derstandable. Teachers, 
mary interest not what per- 
sonally psychotherapy but what 
will done child referred for 
psychotherapy, will find this book 
excellent choice. The author does not 
adhere any dogma and faithful 
the mental hygiene viewpoint. The 
chapters “Basic Attitudes toward 
Children” and “The Problems Par- 
ents and Children” are recommended 
especially. 

Research Psychiatrist 

Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


that the reviews bibliographies 
will serve clearing house im- 
portant literature all fields spe- 
cial education. Many the readers 
the Journal are being asked co- 
perate the selection the articles 
and the preparation the abstracts. 
The editorial responsibility for this 
new service has been assigned As- 
sistant Editor, William Cruickshank. 


NEW TYPEWRITERS 
Typing speeds 165 and 180 words 
minute are daily events the Navy 
Department those using machines 
with keyboards developed Lt. Com- 
mander August Dvorak. According 
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the inventor, work output in- 
creased more than per cent with 
the new keyboard. Secret the new 
keyboard: letters are arranged that 
only per cent the work put 
the left hand and per cent 
the right hand. With the standard 
keyboard the left hand does per 
cent the work, and the right hand 
only per cent. 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CHAPTERS 


Thousands former special class 
pupils are now employed defense 
industries the community. The 
special training which the school gave 
these young people helped prepare 
them for the work they are doing. 
Your chapter can collect great deal 
interesting and helpful material 
the employment records these 
former special class pupils. What 
kinds jobs are the former pupils 
each the special classes now doing? 
Are they just being accepted the 
job because one else available, 
are their services efficient the 
normal run workers? 
emergency revealed new employment 
opportunities for the handicapped 
your community? Are there some 
new facts here for vocational guid- 
ance? 


MEDICAL ADVANCES 

Each day press releases bring new an- 
nouncement medical advances grow- 
ing out the war. All these advances 
are important teachers physically 
handicapped children. Many these 
advances will contribute the treat- 
ment infections and common dis- 
eases which often play part pro- 
ducing handicaps. can, also, ex- 
pect advances preventive measures 
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which will lessen minimize handi- 
caps. 

recent news release told new 
advances burns. The 
Navy reported that burn casual- 
ties admitted the Norfolk Naval 
Hospital having had much 
per cent the body surface consumed 
second and third degree burns, 
there occurred one death. The 
newer methods consist vaseline 
gauze boric acid ointment with com- 
pression dressings. These dressings 
consist many layers gauze 
mechanic waste over vaseline gauze, 
with compression obtained cotton 
elastic bandages. The healing more 
rapid the new methods and surgery 
can undertaken much earlier. 


JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND 
The Journal Purchase Committee 
has received the following contribu- 
tions: 
Chapter 50, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 
Chapter 89, Winona, Minnesota 5.50 


Chapter 19, Geneseo, New York 12.00 
Chapter 35, Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, 
Chapter 21, Grand Rapids, 
Chapter 62, Escanaba, Michi- 
Chapter 43, Seattle, Washing- 


Chapter 16, Davenport, Iowa 6.50 
Chapter 14, Iowa State ....... 
Chapter 86, Yonkers, New York. .20.50 
Chapter 59, Duluth, Minnesota 
Chapter 25, Jamestown, New 

5.00 
Chapter 29, Los Angeles, 

fornia 
Chapter 31, City Milwaukee, 
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38.00 
Chapter 40, St. Paul, Minne- 

Chapter 67, Special Education 

Club, Flint, Michigan ...... 5.00 
Chapter 34, New York City, 

40.50 
Chapter New Haven, Con- 

Chapter 55, Michigan State 

Normal College, Ypsilanti 11.00 
Chapter 24, Jackson, Michigan 32.00 
Chapter 78, Kenosha, Racine, 

Chapter 58, New York City, 

Chapter 32, Minneapolis, 

Chapter 77, Atlanta, Georgia 10.00 
Our Cover Portrait 

Florence Dunlop, Ph. D., 


psychologist and supervisor special 
classes Ottawa Public Schools, On- 
tario, and lecturer psychology 
Carleton College located the same 
city. She has also for the past several 
summers been lecturer the de- 
partment education the excep- 


tional, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
Her preparation was obtained 


Queens University, Kingston, where 


Chapter 85, St. Louis Branch, 


Chapter 18, Fort Wayne, In- 
Chapter 80, New Haven, Con- 
Winifred Hathaway .......... 10.00 
Harriet Lombard ........... 1.00 
Beulah Adgate ............ 1.00 
Mable Weaver ............ 1.00 
Sherman Smith .......... 25.00 
Lawrence Linck .......... 1.00 


she received her bachelor arts de- 
gree and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, where she received her master 
arts and doctor’s degrees the 
field psychology. 

Dr. Dunlop president the aux- 
iliary class section the Ontario Edu- 
cational Association and vice-presi- 
dent the International Council for 
the Exceptional Children holds 
membership the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association. 


“Considering only the educational and moral values, immaterial whether 
child buys 10-cent stamp $25 bond long the purchase represents genuine 
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The nation should plan now train 1,000,000 pilots every year, says the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration. 
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Among the Chapters 


APPEAL CHAPTERS 
These columns are intended serve 


exchange ideas among the 
chapters the Council. Other chap- 
ters are interested knowing what 
your chapter doing this year. 
are all especially interested know 
any special war activity your 
chapter. What your chapter doing 
hold increase its membership? 
What are the new developments 
special education your community 
your state that the rest the chap- 
ters might like know about? Send 
your material directly Francis 


Lord, Editor. 


WELCOME SOUTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

The chapters the Council unite 
welcoming new chapter which has 
just been organized south central 
Illinois. The Journal, also, extends its 
greetings and best wishes the chap- 
ter. 

The organization meeting was held 
the School for the Deaf Jackson- 
ville with Supt. Cloud and his staff 
caring for local plans. Representa- 
tives from the School for the Blind 
and from ten cities southern 
took part the formation the chap- 
ter. Special guests and speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Vernon Nickell, state 
superintendent public instruction, 
Mr. Rodney Brandon, state director 
public welfare, and Mr. Roy 
Byerley, assistant superintendent 
public instruction. The group was 
very enthusiastic over the new organ- 
ization. Eighty-five paid member- 
ships were received. 


BALTIMORE 
Charles Scott, the president the 


Baltimore chapter, has the edi- 
torial staff copy his annual re- 
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port. The report reviews the programs 
the past year and presents sum- 
mary all standing and special com- 
mittees, together with recommenda- 
tions for the next year. The report re- 
flects lot careful work the part 
this active chapter. regret that 
space not available publish the 
report. 

This chapter has started off another 
busy year exercising some com- 
munity leadership sponsoring meet- 
ings and community action curb 
juvenile delinquency. Key people 
the community have been brought to- 
gether for planning and press releases 
have carried their work the com- 
munity. This excellent oppor- 
tunity for chapters exert community 


leadership. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
started off our year with din- 
ner meeting early September. Miss 
Mary Lewis, former Grand Rapids 
sight saving teacher, was guest 
honor. After the dinner Miss Lewis 
spoke informally her five years 
tour South America. 
Secretary 


JAMESTOWN 
Our superintendent schools has ar- 


ranged for number general teach- 
ers meetings which some phase 
the school program presented de- 
tail that everyone may become 
familiar with it. The special class 
teachers had their chance recently 


really show what they were doing. 


Both the teachers and children par- 
ticipated skits, short dramatizations 
and talks which portrayed special class 
work. Following the group meeting, 
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the special rooms were open for in- with the full scope special teaching 
spection all teachers. Tea work done the Jamestown Schools. 
served the close the meeting 
all our guests. feel that this meet- 
ing served acquaint all the teachers Secretary 


HARRIET RUPERT 


Civilization’s Contribution Eye Strain 


Physicists say that are fast becoming nation “eye-cripples,” that one fourth 
all young people and three fourths all adults have defective vision, and that out 
many thousands eyes examined, only one pair perfect ones will found. 

Man, through the last dim twenty thousand years, has been, until very recently, 
outdoor animal. His physical being developed itself for life the great open spaces, 
the brilliant sunshine. This common ancestor ours rose and retired with the sun. 
His seeing problems were simple ones, not confining nature. The human eye thus 
developed delicate organ designed from outdoor use, for seeing objects distance, 
objects illumined the day’s light. 

Times changed. began use his eyes more hours; smaller objects, closer 
work. Lights, fashion, were evolved and man could use his eyes after the sun 
had gone down. Then the fifteenth century, hardly 500 years ago, clever old Ger- 
man, named Gutenberg, invented printing machine; machine which transferred all 
the knowledge the ages very small letters—letters which required the closest con- 
centration and the greatest muscular effort the eyes follow from line line. 

Ever since then the burden put upon willing but over-worked eye organ has be- 
come increasingly great with each generation. recall, almost within our generation, 
stories the keen eye-sight the Indians, the old scouts and pioneer men and 
women, 

Today, all use our eyes from twelve sixteen hours day under varying condi- 
tions light, usually inadequate. education visual one; our indus- 
trial system one confining the eyes. Our amusements are often dependent eye 
work. are apt work read sew all day and night see double fea- 
ture movie with ads, teasers, and news—for relaxation. are even hoping see our 
radio news. Heaven forbid! What kind harm that will bring tired eyes, one 
can guess! The pace modern life quickens. child reads today fifteen times 
what did thirty years ago. There are now 170 per cent more publications going into 
American homes, presumably read. 

What can about it? Scientists and illuminating engineers give some help. 
They say, “Light and sight are the seeing twins.” Since our eye daylight eye, let 
check light values. The following table was worked out California Institute 
Technology using the foot-candle measure, that is, the light that one candle would give 
the distance one foot. They say: “The sun June day supplies 10,000 foot 
candles light. the shade tree the light would measure 1,000 foot candles; 
the shade porch, probably 500 foot candles; inside the house, close the 
window, 200 foot candles light, but after the sun has gone down, the artificial light 
the average living room only five foot candles illumination.” not the 
artificial light that causes eyestrain, the lack anything that approaches ade- 
yuate light. should have least measurements light read sew. 
Lack that much sends hurrying the oculist and the optician for glasses. 


Hoskins 
Sight-Saving Instructor 
Pasadena, California 
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California 


Los Angeles Chapter 

Ione Winn 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gertrude Ann Davis 


San Diego Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Virginia Hixon 
Evelyn Briggs 
Eleanor Earhart 
Jewell Guest 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport Special Class 

Teachers Association 
Esther Sherman 
PRESIDENT, Effie Mallett 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alice McKay 
New Haven Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Joan Brennan 
Ida Petersen 
TREASURER, Josephine Murphy 


District Columbia 
Washington, Chapter 
Alice Ferguson 
PRESIDENT, Sara Martz 
Margaret Behan 


Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Rosa Mae King 
SEcRETARY, Geraldine Glassey 
CORRESPONDING Pearl Bennett 
TREASURER, Maude 


Hawaii 
Dr. Colin Herrick 
Marcella Lacy 
Tate Robinson 
TREASURER, Palmer 


Illinois 
Chicago Special Class Teachers Club 
Eva Julstrom 
Ida Beals 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Catherine Cotter 
Rockford Chapter 
Helen Gibbons 
Vice Jessie Summers 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marion Durand 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Elizabeth Brooks 
FRESIDENT, Elizabeth Johnson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, John Taylor 
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Indiana 


Central Indiana Chapter, Indianapolis 
Margaret Champlin 

Helen Hart 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Katie Oliver 
Evansville Chapter 

Alma Wittenbracker 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Prova Stevens 
Fort Wayne Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Vivian Roe 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alison Jensen 


Iowa 
Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Jennie Wills 
PRESIDENT, Jacqueline Keaster 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rhoda Conrad 
Iowa State Des Moines 
Gertrude Roth 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Lloyd Johnson 
Sioux City Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Rosalie Farley 
Vice Edna Brower 
Marian Larson 
TREASURER, Leo Beckard 
Chapter 
PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dorothea Friesner 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Mildred Seaman 
Roberta Greene 
TREASURER, Ruth Proctor 


Maryland 
Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Beulah Reizenstein 
Marjorie Fay 
SECRETARY, Evelyn Dittmar 
TREASURER, Lavinia Keagle 


Michigan 
Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Daniel Ellesin 
Vice Stanley Burns 
Laura Wingertszahn 
TREASURER, Genevieve Januzzi 
Chapter 
Nettie Brott 
Ruth Lamoreaux 
Escanaba Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Josephine Campbell 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elizabeth Leiper 
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Fordson Chapter 

Arline Morin 

Vice Alice Taylor 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Betty McLaughlin 

Lansing Chapter 

Joseph Cauffman 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rebecca Eiola 

Lapeer Chapter 

Almeda Niblack 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Anna MacKichan 

Michigan State Chapter, Ypsilanti 

Alice Luvaas 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ora Swartwood 

Special Education Club, Flint 

Cleo Popp 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Myrtle Lawrence 

Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 

Mary Stonum 

Nina Scott 

Hildred Oltman 

TREASURER, Grace Snellink 

Special Education Club, Jackson 

PRESIDENT, Violet Foster 

Gertrude Russell 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Hazel Waling 

Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbar, St. Joseph 

Mary Miller 

Vice Ruth Pulling 

SECRETARY, Rosalie Calone 

TREASURER, Mary Bricker 

Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 

Thorleif Hegge 

Marcella Douglas 

TREASURER, Florabelle Sullivan 


Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
PRESIDENT, Hilda Olson 
Gertrude Chalupsky 
John Hardy 
TREASURER, Estelle Hicken 
Faribault Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. Severson 
Vice Marcene Oaks 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gladys Rentz 
Minneapolis Chapter 
Lucille Johnson 
Lydia Wegner 
TREASURER, Mary McLaughlin 
Rochester Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Margaret Eckhart 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Aldo Bertolas 
St. Paul Chapter 
Mary Ryan 
Vice Rhea Lewis 
Lou 
TREASURER, Dorothy Dickey 


Winona Chapter 

Ruth Hardt 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rebecca Rau 


Missouri 


Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Truman Ingle 

Nell Cummings 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Felix Rothschild 


Nebraska 
Omaha Chapter 
Alice Liljegren 
Vice Mary Hill 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ebba Jacobson 


New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Augusta Sharp Abbott 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Carrie Cassidy 
Newark Chapter 
Mildred Surdam 
Philip Gold 
Dorothy Harrison 
TREASURER, Churco 

New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Christine Ingram 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Esther Conlon 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Ethel Emens 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elizabeth Mead 
Geneseo Normal Chapter 
Helen Braem 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Evans 
Jamestown Chapter 
Jessie Fuller 
Vice Luella Spooner 
Mrs. Theodore Rupert 
TREASURER, Frank Murphy 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
Catherine Finnan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Catherine Matott 
New York City Chapter No. 
Joseph Schumacher 
Rose Crowley 
TREASURER, Esther Kessler 
New York City Chapter No. 
PRESIDENT, Grace Lee 
Anne Gordon 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rosalie Castagnetta 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Doris Miller 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Nettie R.'Beavers 
Yonkers 
Olga Schlobohm 
Vice Grace Osborne 
Bertha Smith 
TREASURER, Mamie Herald 
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North Carolina 
Greensboro Chapter 
Dr. Elizabeth Young 
Preswent, Carrie Phillips 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Pearl Wyche 


Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Dr. Althea Beery 
Florence Warner 
Ada Fender 
Harry Hull 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Julia Kratovila 
Alice Bellamy 
TREASURER, Ben Waddington 
SECRETARY, Jean Kensley 


Toledo Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Ann Snyder 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Esther White 


Ontario 


Hamilton Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ida Robb 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dora Richards 
Kitchener Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Calvert 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Agnes Harrow 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
PRESIDENT, Victoria Mullan 

Duncan Campbell 
Nellie MacDonald 
TREASURER, Theresa Duck 


Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, Nellie Altrichter 
Rutherford Porter 
Sarah Crowell 
TREASURER, Douglas Bowman 


Quebec 
Montreal Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Lussier 
Louis Chatel 
Brunet 
Salle 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon Chapter 
Gwen McLeod 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Estelle Walker 
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South Carolina 
Greenville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Ruth Hale 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marie Stokes 


Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Dr. Allen Leavell 
Vice Mrs. Poore 
SEcRETARY, Dorothy Bryan 
TREASURER, Rebecca McElroy 


Washington 
Seattle Chapter 
Alice Hanson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Helen Nelson 


Tacoma Chapter 

Lida Edwardson 

Vice Clara Hackett 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leila Russell 


Wisconsin 


Fond Lac Chapter 

Elsie Nehmer 

Vice Ethel Frihart 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marian Richter 


Fox River Valley Chapter 
Clara. Friday 
Dorothy Schultz 


Janesville 

Gwen Mueller 

Vice Alton Davis 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Joyce 


Kenosha-Racine 

Charlotte Harring 

Esther Dunstone 
Catherine Powell 
Milwaukee Chapter 

Alice Olwell 

Vice Preswent, Ida Playter 

Genevieve Byrne 

TREASURER, Mary Zassenhaus 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Charlotte Avery 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, June Perry 


Wisconsin State Chapter 


Elizabeth Toomey 
George Diehl 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
Gladys Graham 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mabel Hinds 


“It will not possible issue textbook history for German schools until the 
war historians, quoted over the Berlin radio. 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers books and journals distinction, deem 
privilege present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


Edited Dagobert Runes with contributions Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred 
Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book discusses all major living 
schools thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy Life, 
Philosophy Science, Philosophy Law, Philosophy History, Philosophy Values, 
Dialectical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies China. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA MODERN EDUCATION $10.00 

new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and 
researchers, covering all major areas well aspects education throughout the 
globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, Professor William Cun- 
ningham, Professor Kandel, Professor William Kilpatrick, Dean Francis 
Crowley, Dean Frank Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward 
Thorndike, Ed. Rivlin and Schueler. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHILD GUIDANCE $7.50 

Edited Ralph Winn. This volume, work collaboration eminent educa- 
tors and physicians, deals with all phases child guidance, and its many ramifications. 
book enormous practical value every person and group concerned with the 
training and development children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, quarterly $4.00 
THE JOURNAL AESTHETICS, quarterly $4.00 


Published 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


The Message 
(Continued from page 66) 


and spiritual inspiration for thousands handicapped children the demands 
upon our teachers are great. Finally, have tremendous responsibility for 
sponsoring and guiding legislative programs national, state and local levels, 
for only about one child need special education yet receiving it. 
These are ways which can help promote America’s triumphant 

course toward fuller life and help make more wondrous land. 
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New tools for Learning. “The more ways idea comes us, the surer are 
getting it. hear it, see it, read it, and talk over, pretty sure 
have it.” This the principle behind New Tools for Learning, organization pro- 
mote the use educational recordings, films, pamphlets and radio broadcasts. new 
catalog this organization lists groups films, recordings, radio broadcasts, and 
pamphlets under Enemy Nations, Inflation and Taxes, Latin America, Food and Health, 
and other subjects. Write for Catalog and other information New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
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ion Breckenridge and Lee Vincent, 
592 pp., 1943, Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, Cloth, $3.25. 

growth and development. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH THE PARTIALLY SEE- 
Winifred Hathaway, 216 pp., 
1943, Columbia University Press, New 
York, Cloth, $2.50. 


MECHANICAL FOR INCREASING THE 
Eloise Boeker Cason, 
pp., 1943, Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contribution Education No. 878, Cloth, 
$1.75. 

study the third 
grade level. 
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versity, New York, Contribution Edu- 
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trict School Publication No. 391, Paper. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

MARY (GRADE ONE, Form Rob- 
ert Young, Willis Pratt, and Frank 
Gatto, 1941, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

Designed measure pupil achievement 
the first semester, and the end 
the second semester the first year 
school attendance. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, PRI- 
MARY BATTERY GRADES Two AND THREE, 
Form Robert Young and Willis 
Pratt, 1941, Public School Publishing 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

Designed measure pupil achievement 
early the beginning the second 
year school and late the end 
the third year. 
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Form Robert Young, Willis Pratt, 
Whitmer, 1941, Public School 
Illinois. 
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dren very much appreciated 
this part the country because 
the helps our teachers would other- 
wise not 
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The International Council for Exceptional 
Children always happy told how 
well its Journal serves the various areas 
both general and special education. 
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